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ART AND PROGRESS 



chronological exhibition of American 
painting, beginning as early as Gilbert 
Stuart, touching upon masters who have 
survived the early nineteenth century, 
displaying liberally the great period of 
Inness, Wyant and Homer Martin, and 
becoming more splendid with the art of 
Winslow Homer, John La Farge, John 
Sargent and Whistler, and the strong 
group of men and women painters who 
stand in the highest order in the greater 
American exhibitions of the present year. 
As an exhibition of American painting, 
this collection made by the Friends of 
American Art excels anything of its kind 
ever shown in Chicago. 

At the same time the Mary Blair Col- 
lection of Medieval and Renaissance Art 
was placed on view. These pieces of 
wood carving, stone carvings, paintings, 
tapestries and odd examples of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were for- 
merly housed in Mrs. Blair's apartment 
in Paris. They represent a personal col- 
lection of objects for their own sake. 
None of the pieces are large, but all are 
good and genuinely interesting. The 
paintings are twenty in number, Flemish 
and French, several being valuable Prim- 
itives. There are two curious tapestries, 
although the carvings in wood and stone 
constitute the unique part of the assem- 
bly. All are rare, and antiquarians are 
particularly interested in the exhibition. 

From January 22d to February 1st, 
the water-colors and sketches of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith done in Venice, Chartres 
and Holland, and his illustrations for 
"Thackeray" fill a gallery in the Art In- 
stitute. At the same time Mr. Smith is 
in the city delivering the Scammon Lec- 
tures, his subject being "Out-door Sketch- 
ing," presented in four talks on "Com- 
position," "Mass," "Water-Color" and 
"Charcoal." Fullerton Hall is always 
crowded to the doors on the occasion of 
Mr. Smith's lectures, his popularity in- 
creasing with the years. 

The visit of Dr. Bredius confirmed 
the fact that the Art Institute possessed 
a fine Rembrandt. Mr. Seligman, of 
Paris, expert in enamels, revealed the in- 
teresting truth that a case, of supposedly 
spurious Spanish enamels owned by the 



Antiquarians for a score of years were 
not enamels at all, but worthy specimens 
of Old Limoges. Immediately the col- 
lection was taken from its obscure place 
and cleaned and installed in a prominent 
situation in the galleries. Mr. Burgeois 
of Paris also commended certain posses- 
sions of the Antiquarians. The rearrange- 
ment of the Antiquarian collection and 
the visit of foreigners have awakened a 
fresh interest. 

Through the generosity of Martin A. 
Ryerson, of the Board of Trustees, Gal- 
lery 45 has been hung with his private 
collection of French Impressionists, in- 
cluding four canvases by Monet, three by 
Renoir, and other works by Carriere, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Lepine, Huguet, 
Boudin, Jonkind, Pissarro, Guillaumin, 
Alfred Sisley, and the Spaniard, S. 
Canals. Mr. Ryerson's collection of old 
masters of the early French, German and 
Flemish masters has filled another gal- 
lery. The large altar-piece by Tiepolo, 
and the Madonna and Child with St. 
Joseph by the "Master of the Death of 
the Virgin" are in this gallery 



ART IN 
ST. LOUIS 



The City Art Museum 
of St. Louis exhibited 
in December a collec- 
tion of twenty-four paintings by a group 
of Boston women artists, among whom 
may be named Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase, 
Mrs. Lillian Wescott Hale, Mrs. Marie 
Danforth Page, Mrs. Elizabeth Paxton, 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick (Marion Powers), Miss 
Rosamond L. Smith, and Mrs. Margaret 
F. Richardson. 

At the same time that this exhibition 
was held another special collection was 
on view, that of works both in sculpture 
and painting by a local organization 
known as The Ancients. The Ancients 
form a division of the Art Students' As- 
sociation of the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts, corresponding to a post-graduate or 
alumni association. Its members are 
members also of the Art Students' Asso- 
ciation, but no longer are students in the 
school. The objects are to unite the 
members and to keep the public informed 
as to what local artists are doing. 

During the month of January the City 
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Art Museum is exhibiting a collection of 
architectural designs and works in the 
applied arts, assembled through the co- 
operation of the Architectural League of 
New York and sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts. 

There is a movement in St. Louis at 
present to organize an active art asso- 
ciation with the object of increasing the 
general interest in art and furthering 
the work of the Citv Art Museum. 



THE COLLEGE 

ART 
ASSOCIATION 



The third annual meet- 
ing of the College Art 
Association of America 
was held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Harper Memorial Li- 
brary at the University of Chicago on 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of De- 
cember. 

This organization of College Art 
Teachers, now in its fourth year, rep- 
resents through its membership over 
fifty of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
promote and standardize efficient instruc- 
tion in the Fine Arts in the American 
institutions of higher education. 

The opening address of the President 
of the Association, Professor Holmes 
Smith of Washington University, empha- 
sized the necessity of placing the study 
of the Fine Arts on a par with other 
college subjects, and suggested definite 
methods of procedure for the organiza- 
tion to this end. 

Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, presented evidence in 
Greek sculpture of the free and direct 
attack on the marble without the modeled 
lay figure in clay or plaster from which 
the finished marble is reproduced by 
mechanical process in more recent sculp- 
ture. His argument was supported by 
reference to the slight variety in similar 
forms; by the absence of marks, sug- 
gesting mechanical reproduction in un- 
finished pieces; by tendencies to compose 
figures out of pieces of marble, rather 
than in one piece; by the avoidance of 
division in the marble through conspicu- 
ous parts of the sculpture; and by the 
different depths of background given to 



different parts of the same frieze, sug- 
gesting that no finished model was pre- 
pared before the attack upon the stone. 

The subject "Fine Arts as a Require- 
ment for the A.B. Degree" was well pre- 
sented by Professor A. V. Churchill, of 
Smith College. Professor Churchill's as- 
sertion that "History has been rewritten 
on the evidence of Fine Arts yet undis- 
covered," was argument for the necessity 
of a study of these arts by those who 
presume to know and understand cultural 
development. 

A paper on the subject, "The Teaching 
of Arts in the College," by Professor O. 
S. Tonks, of Vassar College, in which it 
was asserted that technical work in draw- 
ing, painting and modeling had no place 
in the college course, aroused much dis- 
cussion. 

It was evident from this discussion that 
a majority of those present favored tech- 
nical work as a laboratory process, sup- 
plementing the study of Theory, History 
and Philosophy of Esthetics. 

Professor Arthur Pope, of Harvard 
University, gave a detailed and illus- 
trated presentation of "Drawing and 
Painting in College Courses" as devel- 
oped at Harvard. The purpose of these 
courses was emphasized as cultural rather 
than professional and as comparable to 
methods of teaching English Composition. 
The reports of two important com- 
mittees of the Association, one on "The 
Investigation of the Condition of Art 
Instruction in Colleges and Universi- 
ties," Prof. Allan Marquand, Chairman, 
and one on "College Art Courses," Prof. 
G. H. Chase, Chairman, were referred 
back for further investigation. 

The Association voted to become a 
chapter of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

Professor Sargent, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, was elected President of the As- 
sociation for the coming year, and Miss 
Cushman, of Chicago University, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The membership of the Association has 
been doubled during the past year, and 
the Association has become a factor 
among the organizations of the country 
for the promotion of esthetical study. 



